


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 5:30 
meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 
8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 
Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. 
breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 


All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the 1st of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 
Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 
780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 

10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 

9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Monday and Friday 

83 Avenue -104 Street (parking 
lot |) 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. breakfast 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday - 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 


| supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 





Edmonton Orthodox Reformed 
Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Boyle Street community 
Services 

7:00 a.m. daily — breakfast 

11:30 daily — lunch 

Edmonton Do Likewise Society 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Wednesday 
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Mission 


Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 


We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


Editorial 


Homeless fined for living in public 


I live in an inner city community and feel 
safe in my community. I recognize the faces 
of my neighbours on the street. I am not 
invisible, and they are not irrelevant. They 
are my neighbours. 

The police van drives around the neigh- 
bourhood, painted advertisements giving 
warnings of the fines that can be imposed for 
the different bylaw infractions emblazoned in 
full color across the top of the back end. The 
list of by-law infractions includes things like 
jaywalking, littering, drinking in public, not 
paying LRT fare, panhandling, and urinating 
in public. 

I’ve never been issued a ticket for any of 
these infractions — they are irrelevant to my 
lifestyle. I have a home, shared with three 
other family members and a car. When I 
can’t drive, I share my daughter’s bus pass. I 
was asked for proof of payment once at an 
LRT station and was able to produce that 
pass and flash it before the inspector’s eyes. I 
really don’t indulge in alcoholic beverages, 
but if my daughter decides to buy a bottle of 
wine for a day of celebration, we sit at home 
and each have a glass; or she can sit ina 
karaoke bar. The house has two bathrooms, 
so even if someone is having a long shower, 
we can always use another one. My posses- 
sions and my actions are safely privatized 
behind walls, and curtains drawn at night. If 
I am out in public, shopping, at work, ata 
mall, at McDonald’s or Second Cup, there are 
washrooms available for customers. 

But for those who have no homes, much 
of what I take for granted in my daily life is 
risky and even criminal. 

At the corner of the street where I live, in 
the alley across from The Mustard Seed, I 
walk or drive past people living outside. I see 
them sleeping, alone or in couples. I see 
small groups of people sharing drinks and 
smokes, laughing and talking, in close- knit 
camaraderie. I drive carefully down the lane, 
edging the car slowly around people with 
shopping carts full of bottles or carrying large 
garbage bags filled with bottles for the bottle 
depot, two blocks away. Sometimes I have to 
look the other way to avoid witnessing acts of 
intimacy or someone squatting down doing 
his business. All is done with the uncon- 
scious, primitive awareness of animals in the 
barnyard. For many homeless people, that is 
the way life is, lived outside the accepted 
parameters of a society that has not accom- 
modated their basic human needs. 

But why are we making criminals of our 
homeless, ticketing them for engaging in the 
simple everyday acts of living and then put- 
ting them in jail, when they have no way to 
pay the fines? 

This community used to have bars where 
people, when they had a little extra money, 
could sit and drink with friends indoors, but 
the York, the Mount Royal, and before that, 
the International and the Empire hotels are 
all just history. To drink in bars is also 
expensive, so if you are panhandling for a 


“few change” the most economical drink of 
choice is the big bottle of Axe Head beer — 11 
per cent alcohol, less than $5 for a litre bot- 
tle. The large can is available for only $3.50, 
or if you can’t afford that, the small can of 
Axe Head watermelon beer is just $2.50, and 
at 11 per cent can still cure a hangover. 
There is also antiseptic mouthwash, and 
since the swine flu scare, some alcoholics are 
taking advantage of the paranoia over germs 
and drinking hand sanitizer mixed with 
water, recognized by its blue colour, available 
free when they can get their hands on the 
hand sanitizer. The problem, however, is 
where to take that drink. Drop-ins and shel- 
ters forbid drinking inside and there is no 
park or public land where drinking is permit- 
ted. So as soon as homeless people open the 
bottle, they become criminals at risk of being 
issued a ticket, while those who made our 
laws can open a bottle and drink behind 
closed doors. 

There is finally, as of 2010, a portable toi- 
let near the Bissell Centre. It is used, but 
sometimes walking blocks to get to the facili- 
ty is not possible if the urge of nature is too 
immediate. Why are we criminalizing and fin- 
ing people for being human? 

Homeless people have to take their 
belongings with them wherever they go; there 
is no safe place to keep things, although 
recently the Boyle Street Community Services 
has a much-needed new program that gives 
people a safe place to lock up ID. Sometimes 
belongings like clothing and blankets end up 
scattered about. One of our vendors, who has 
a mental illness, was homeless over the sum- 
mer. She was issued a ticket for littering 
because her clothes were left strewn about 
the camp she was sharing with her common- 
law husband. With that fine, she had accu- 
mulated more than $1,000 in fines for things 
like aggressive panhandling, littering, no tick- 
et on the LRT - all fines incurred as a result 
of having a mental illness and living an 
impoverished, homeless lifestyle. 

Why are we fining sick people for being 
sick? And how is she expected to pay off 
those fines? Fortunately, once the woman 
arrived in jail, she was released within 24 
hours because jail was just not the right 
place for her to be. But why was she even 
put into a position where she had to go to 
court, then to jail? 

The fines are reasonable mainstream 
expectations — if I or someone else who has a 
home, commits these acts, we should be held 
accountable. But there needs to be some con- 
tingency to accommodate the homeless, 
many of whom are addicts or have some form 
of mental illness, other than meaningless 
fines leading to taking up space in the court- 
room and the jail for simple human acts lived 
in public. We need education rather than 
criminalization. We need wet drop-ins and 
more public washrooms. But most important, 
we need for homes for all. 

linda Dumont 


Garneau honoured with award 


For more than 15 years Marion Garneau 
has spent her life supporting people strug- 
gling to have a decent life in Edmonton's 
urban core. Early in November this service 
was recognized by Project Ploughshares 
Edmonton when she was presented with the 
2011 Salvos Prelorentzos Peace Prize. 

Garneau is part of the pastoral team of 
Inner City Pastoral Ministry (ICPM) and 
spends much of her time providing both 
counselling support and assistance with 
practical issues to people. She is also coordi- 
nator of the Mentoring Group for the 
women's prison. This task involves finding 
women who will volunteer to become a friend 
and support to one of the 140 women locked 
up there. 






“Often more than anything what the 
women in prison need is someone they can 
talk to where they feel safe, where they know 
they can let down their guards and talk 
about what they want without judgement,” 
Garneau says in describing this mentoring 
work. “Often women in prison wait many 
months for someone so there is always a 
need to find new people for this vital work.” 

_ Garneau grew up in Edmonton and is a 
descendent of the Garneau who came here in 
the 1800s and whose original homestead is 
now the land known as the neighbourhood of 
Garneau. But she joined an order of women 
in the Roman Catholic church known as the 
Sisters of Charity and moved to New 
Brunswick where she was a school teacher 


Edmonton Street News to become Alberta 


As on November 16, 2011, Edmonton 
Street News has been on the streets for eight 
years, but the December issue will be the 
last published copy Starting January 1, 
2012, we will be continuing but with a new 
name — Alberta Street News, to reflect our 
position as Alberta’s only street newspaper, 
meeting the needs of vendors in both Calgary 
and Edmonton and allowing for future 
expansion to other Alberta cities. 

Along with the new name, we will have 
an additional four pages of Calgary content, 
made possible by a donation from Triumph 
EPCM Ltd. to cover the extra printing costs 
for four extra pages for the next year. We will 
also be changing our email address to alber- 
tastreetnews @yahoo.com and our website to 
Alberta Street News. Org. Stories can still be 
sent directly to the editor at dumontlc@hot- 
mail.com. 


Too many street newspaper had folded 
when grant money or agency funding dried 
up but Edmonton Street News has been able 
to continue publishing by keeping our 
expenses to a minimum, paying for printing 
costs from our sale of papers to vendors and 
a few ads, and having volunteers to edit, 
design and write for the paper. At this time, I 
would like to extend thanks to Theresa 
McBryan, our designer, Allan Sheppard, our 
assistant editor, and to all of the contribu- 
tors, and the board of directors for 
Edmonton Street NEWs Society who make 
the paper possible through their continued 
dedication. 

Our vendors are important, and it is our 
commitment to their need for a street paper 
to sell on the streets to augment insufficient 
income form other sources that has kept 
Edmonton t street News in publication. We 


Street News in 2012 


thank those who have supported our vendors 
with donations for papers and in many other 
ways, knowing that you share our concern 
for those who are less fortunate. 

We will be launching the new Alberta 
Street News on January on Monday, January 
3nd at noon. at the office in my home at 
9533-106A Ave. where the vendors pick up 
papers. Come and join us! 

Martin Luther wrote: Cowardice asks the 
question "Is it popular?” Is it safe?” 
Expediency asks the question, “Is it politic?” 
Vanity asks the question, But conscience 
asks the question, “Is it right?” And there 
comes a time when one must take a position 
that is neither safe, nor politic, nor popular 
but must take a position because conscience 
tells him it is right. 


Linda Dumont, Managing Editor 


Rent subsidy program ending 


A recent report by Canada's food banks 
presented startling news that, in the midst of 
Canada's affluence, the use of food banks 
continues to grow. Children remain a large 
percentage of the people who depend on food 
banks to keep hunger away. Most startling, 
the report showed that food bank use in 
Alberta has increased the most of any 
province. 

The same report also clearly stated in its 
action recommendations that the single best 
way to prevent hunger and increased food 
bank use would be to have more affordable 
housing available for people with low 
incomes. As long as people, especially fami- 
lies with children, can only keep a roof over 
their heads by using most of their available 
money, they will have no choice but to fall 
back on food banks to prevent them going 
hungry. 

A decade ago writer Mel Hurtig provided 
detailed information to document how this 
happens in his best-seller “Pay the rent or 
feed the kids.” Yet governments continue to 
ignore ways to address this challenge. 

One recent example of this is the Alberta 
government's decision to let money for rent 
subsidies shrink again at the end of this 
year. NDP MLA Rachel Notley has recently 
made public that more than 1200 families 
across Alberta will lose small supplements 
that have helped them pay rent and avoid 
homelessness. 

In the past three years, the Alberta gov- 


ernment has already reduced its investment 
in rent subsidies from $159 million to the 
current year’s $75.3 million. The program 
that is ending has provided subsidies in 
Edmonton and Calgary. When it ends soon it 
will affect nearly 30 percent of the people 
receiving a subsidy in Edmonton. 

Rent subsidies are a tool so that when 
people who have housing end up in a situa- 
tion, perhaps because of illness, job loss, or 
relationship breakdown, of not being able to 
pay their rent, rather than having to move 
into less expensive shelter (if they can even 
find such places), with all the extra costs and 
disruptions that involves, they can qualify for 
a subsidy so that the government pays the 
difference between what their income will 
allow and what the landlord wants. Generally 
the subsidies average about $300/month 
and they last until the person's income again 
makes it possible for them to pay their full 
rental costs. 

Many who are losing their subsidies are 
bewildered why the government is choosing 
to save the few dollars for such a program 
(the annual cost to assist 1200 families has 
been about $5 million/year). Besides the 
huge human costs of losing housing and 
having to either move into less safe and 
healthy places or having to use all their 
money to pay rent and so not having money 
for anything else, many people point out the 
cost of homelessness has been proven by a 
large body of research to be much more 


Garneau award 


continued from page 2 





before going to Peru where she worked many 
years in one of the poorest slums there, 
where many people literally lived in shacks 
on top of a huge garbage dump. 

She says she learned much in Peru about 
how even when people have nothing of their 
own they care about each other and how 
that sharing of each other's loads can be 
more important than any practical support. 
“I have learned in my work that it is more 


valuable to walk without judgement with 
other people and let them know I care than 
to try to fix them up,” she explains. 

She also says it is important to look for 
chances to let those who have nothing some- 
times be treated like they are special. She is 
proud of an annual weekend event when she 
is able to take women from the inner city to 
a nice retreat centre in St. Albert where they 
are pampered a little with good food and 
entertainment and time to relax and do 
crafts and have a massage. “For many this 
might not seem like much, but for the 
women we take it is a highlight of their year.” 

In addition to her daily work with ICPM, 
Garneau has always been active on the 
boards of other organizations including Inner 
City Housing Society, Kindred House, 
Outdoor Way of the Cross, and the Sexual 
Assault Centre. 

The Salvos Award is presented each year 
to recognize a person or organization in 
Edmonton that is making an important con- 


tribution to more peaceful lives for all. 
story and photo Jim Gurnett 


expensive than to keep people housed. 

Notley points out this is happening in a 
context where there are few options for peo- 
ple. “Rents continue to increase and the sup- 
ply of rental units for people with little 
money has continued to decline,” she says. 

“As we move into winter it is heartless of 
the PC government to stand by in the 
warmth and let this program die. People will 
be in danger of falling into homelessness or 
having to move to housing where health and 
safety issues will be greater unless some- 
thing is done soon,” Notley adds. 

Sherry Reynolds is one person who cur- 
rently receives the subsidy. She says, “I was 
frightened when I found out I may not havea 
home. The future doesn’t look good if I can’t 
have a roof over my head. I am 61 years old 
and that scares me at my age, with a disabil- 
ity. There are three or four other people in 
my building affected and not everyone is able 
to speak for themselves. If I lose $360 per 
month I will have to decide between groceries 
or a roof over my head.” 

The City of Edmonton says Edmonton 
needs at least 40 000 more affordable homes 
to meet current demand. The waiting list for 
social housing rental units in Edmonton now 
has more than 3000 families waiting so that 
is not a likely option for those losing subsi- 
dies. Because the length of time people are 
staying in such units is getting longer spaces 
are no longer becoming available within 
months for those with needs. 

When asked about the end of the pro- 
gram, Alberta Municipal Affairs confirmed 
the funds that were going into this rent sub- 
sidy program will not be continued and those 
who will lose the subsidy will need to join the 
pool of people seeking the already limited 
number of subsidies available. 

The failure of the Alberta government to 
sign an agreement with the federal govern- 
ment for funds for affordable housing is also 
causing problems with another program that 
has helped those with little money to do ren- 
ovations on their homes to prevent them 
deteriorating. Alberta is the only province 
that has not yet signed an agreement which 
would commit the province to match the fed- 
eral money and get resources flowing to this 
program. The Residential Rehabilitation 
Assistance Program (RRAP) has been in place 
since 1973 and has provided grants of up to 
$16 000 for home owners, rental housing 
providers, seniors, and people with disabili- 
ties that meet an income test. Without funds 
for this program, Edmontonians with deterio- 
rating housing have no place to turn. 

Jim Gurnett 
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Interview with Constable Mike 
Walkom 

District 2 Community Liaison 
Constable 

Edmonton Police Service 

17 November 2011 —3 p.m. 

When Mike Walkom moved to Edmonton 
seven years ago, it was to pursue studies in 
psychology. After two years, he switched to 
policing. A year of training led to a posting 
as a patrol officer in the Edmonton Police 
Service’s (EPS’s) downtown District II. 
Eighteen months ago, Walkom moved to 
District I] headquarters as community liai- 
son constable. Beginning his policing career 
in the downtown core involved a degree of 
“culture shock” for a young man who “grew 
up on a farm near a town of 1,500 people,” 
having never seen a homeless person. Four 
years into police work, he speaks of his job 
with passion and confidence. 

Working with his supervisor, Acting Staff 
Sgt. Hayduk, Walkom organizes an ongoing 
series of community action team (CAT) 
deployments in District II. When he met with 
ESN’s Allan Sheppard in late November, he 
was preparing for the fourth in the current 








ESN is on the intemet 


Visit our web page at 
edmontonstreetnews.com 





Become a Facebook fan by clicking Like on 
our page at Edmonton Street News 





Follow us on Twitter @EdStNews 
Please help us serve our community and 
our readers by posting and sharing news, 
views, photos, videos, and links on poverty, 
homelessness, and social and economic jus- 
tice challenges and opportunities. 
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Const Mike Walkom: I'm responsible 
for responding to chronic issues in my com- 
munities, mainly Boyle Street-McCauley. We 
have a lot of the shelters and aid agencies 
here. I work with the shelters, and with the 
vulnerable populations: the addicted, the 
homeless, people suffering from mental ill- 
ness. I deal with traffic issues, prostitution, 
gangs, drugs—anything that’s a recurring 
issue. I try and come up with strategies to 
combat those issues or educate the public 
on them. My role is very broad, but those are 
a few of the things I do. 

Edmonton Street News: Tell me a bit 
about the CAT program. 

CMW: When we were told CAT was 
coming to Boyle Street-McCauley, I was 
brought on board to help plan it. In the 
past—it ran before in 2010—CAT was sup- 
pression-based: lots of police enforcement. 
This time we still have the enforcement, but 
we also bring in social agencies and try to 
effect some long-term change on the commu- 
nity by conducting outreach. We can give the 
agencies opportunities that they otherwise 
wouldn’t have to reach out to people. At the 
same time we're able to use their resources 
to bridge our gaps. 

ESN: What is a CAT team? 

CMW: That varies. It’s deployed for a 
four-day period. What’s been consistent is 
myself and Acting Staff Sgt. Hayduk have 
been in on the implementation and planning 
phases. After that, each division donates two 
members that would normally be working, so 
there’s no added cost. We get ten patrol 
members who work with the aid agencies 
and do enforcement. 

Our vice, project, traffic, tacticaland 
crime prevention team come out. A lot of the 
different agencies will send people. 

We've had people come out from Boyle 
Street Co-op, Inner City Victims Services, the 
Bissell Centre. We get housing workers from 
Homeward Trust and Hope Mission. We’ve 
had people come out from CEASE (the 
Centre to End All Sexual Exploitation). We 
have Alberta Health Services people doing 
house inspections, and people from the 
Landlord and Tenant ee Board, Bylaw 
Eniorer 


_ can do to help the person. We had one guy 5, 
- came from our deployment in handcuffs. 
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ESN: Those warrants were pone 
by EPS. 

CMW: Yes, our analysts compiled the 
list for them. ei 

ESN: How many of those 3 nts fl 





and arrests are for serious crimes, and how — 
many for misdemeanours? 
CMW: In McDougall, in October, we ~ 
executed 150 warrants; 104 of them were for 
criminal offences and 46 were for provincial — 
offences, bylaw infractions. In McCauley, in 
November, we executed 235 warrants; 152 > 
were provincial warrants and 83 of them 


were for criminal warrants. Eighty-three 


criminal warrants is still a high number. _ 
Most of them were for breaching release | con- 
ditions. One was for a weapon-related — : 

offence; three for property; four for drug 
related offences; nothing for Brora 
related; and four “other.” is 













LRT property, urinating in — { 
kinds of things. _ , 
cea Those warrants were 


we can, we'll release pee on: a og 
appear. At the same tim we'll | see) 


got a promise-to-appear, went and spoke to — 
our housing person, and two months later _ 
he is still housed. He was quoted in an inter- 
view as saying that, if not for what happened 
to him, he would likely be in jail. 

ESN: Many of these offences are for 
failure to pay or failure to appear in court for 
fines that the epee involved can’t pay 














Edmonton’s Violence Reduction Action Plan (VRAP) 


As rural legend would have it that, a 
mule will work with gentle diligence, if you 
treat it with respect. But first you have to get 
the mule’s attention: you do that do that by 
hitting it “upside the head” with a two-by- 
four. The citizens of Edmonton, their political 
leadership, and their police force took a col- 
lective hit upside the head this summer 
when statistics were released showing that 
our city had become the murder capital of 
Canada. At the time it led the country in the 
number homicides for the year to date and 
in the per capita homicide rate for the peri- 
od. Near the end of November, it still led in 
total homicides and was vying with Winnipeg 
in the per capita stakes. 

The response from the city was a 
Violence Reduction Action Plan (VRAP), 
issued in August. The plan is a joint venture 
of the city, the Edmonton Police Service and 
REACH, described in the plan document as 
“a community-based organization, with the 
goal of making Edmonton a safer community 
in one generation, by focusing on crime pre- 


vention initiatives.” 

Beginning with this issue, ESN will pres- 
ent a series of interviews and stories examin- 
ing the details and goals of the VRAP and 
hearing from some key individuals working 
on it. We will do this because, as the first . 
statistical reports noted, more than half of 
Edmonton’s homicide victims were homeless 
or had been served by agencies working with 
the homeless in the recent past. The home- 
less and other “vulnerable people...refugees, 
newcomers, fragile elderly and youth-at-risk” 
are identified in the VRAP as a high-priority 
focus for action. This is ESN’s constituency, 
and our goal in the series that will follow is 
to look and listen closely and objectively to 
what is being done and, from time to time in 
separate editorial comment, to analyze and 
evaluate progress and results. 

If you would like to comment or suggest 
programs or issues to be covered in this 
series or related commentary, send a mes- 
sage to allansheppard12+ESN@gmail.com. 

Allan Sheppard, Edmonton 
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CMW: sYes. It’s not blanket enforce- 
ment. We’re Roles discretion. If somebody 
has a warrant, we have to execute it. We’re 
bound by law to execute it. But at the same 
time, when it comes to people drinking in 
public, things like that, we’re not writing 
tickets to everybody who has a bottle of beer. 
I can’t speak for other agencies, but I can 
speak directly for CAT and say that is not 
our direction. We wrote 233 tickets in 
November over that four-day period; 216 of 
those were for traffic-related offences. 

ESN: Jaywalking? 

CMw: No. People in vehicles. We’re 
not giving tickets to people who don’t have 
the ability to pay them. We’re not out there 
to do that. At the same time, if you don’t 
have the means to pay for your ticket, there’s 
other means to pay, through community 
service and stuff like that. I’m not saying 
people have to do that or don’t, but that’s 
always the option that’s out there. They’ve 
got to go to court and go through that 
process, but we’re not looking at re-victimiz- 
ing a population that’s already been victim- 
ized. ; 

ESN: In a report that was released 
in August on the Violence Reduction Action 
Plan, crime on people who are vulnerable by 
people who are themselves vulnerable was 
identified as a major issue. At ESN, we see 
street people being more often victims than 
perpetrators. 

CMw: People who are vulner- 
able—that says it all right there—they’re vul- 
nerable. You make a better victim if you’re 
intoxicated or passed out behind a dumpster 

ESN: Alcohol is a factor. 

CMW: Alcohol is no mystery to any- 
body. People who are intoxicated are more 
likely to commit violent crimes. Your inhibi- 
tions go down, ‘and y you can become more 
likely to commit a crime. Simply look out- 
side the bars, you see more fights outside of 
a bar than you do outside of anywhere else, 
typically. So when you have an area with 
people where there’s a lot of alcohol use, and 
you mix that with mental disabilities and 
things like that, you’re going to get more vio- 
lent crime, simply because there’s more read- 
ily available victims for predators, and peo- 
ple’s inhibitions have gone down. 

ESN: What’s the protocol to deal 
with someone who is intoxicated on the ; 
sthecke 
MW: 
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s they are displaying things besides 
‘simple intoxication. They have to be putting 
themselves or somebody else at risk, or being 
a public annoyance. They are placed in cus- 


- tody until they can sober up and then they’re 


released. There’s no charges, no fines. 

As police, that puts us in a tricky spot: 
We have people that are intoxicated, but 
they’re not really being an issue to anybody. 
Where do they go? If the shelters are open, 
we'll take them there. We've got a good work- 
ing relationship with the Hope Mission van, 
people like that. They can get people to the 
places where they can sober up, be healthy 
or just be safe. But when the shelters fill up, 
we have some challenges. Or when you get a 
person who may be intoxicated and is 
becoming violent, the shelters can’t take 
them. We’ve got limited space ourselves, and 
there’s no 24-hour facility in the city for indi- 
viduals like that. 

ESN: Should there be? 

CMW: Yeah. And that’s an initiative 
that’s going on right now. 

ESN: For a confirmed, serious alco- 
holic being deprived of alcohol can lead to 
seizures. 

CMW: MES: 

ESN: In cases where you arrest 
someone who is intoxicated, do they have 
access to medical supervision? 

CMW: The cells are monitored. We 
have a security officer there, a 
Commissionaire, and EMS is a phone call 
away. And when we're looking at sobering 
up, we’re putting them there long enough so 
that they can be coherent and can take care 
of themselves. We’re not putting them in 
there to dry out. 

ESN: But they go back out on the 
streets desperate for their next drink. 

CMw: Yeah. And what do you do 
about that? It’s a vicious cycle. And what 
people typically don’t understand is that our 


there. It was an SaaS set of circum- 


stances that brought them here: a bump on 
the head, a bad divorce, it could have been 
anything. We need to look at breaking this 
cycle. 

ESN: Are there programs that offer 
some services that people in those desperate 
situations need to get off the street? 

CMW: Yeah. Something as simple as 
the Housing First model. They look at getting 
the person in a stable home, in their own 
place. They’re not asking them to kick their 
addiction. They’re not asking them to get a 
job. They’re not asking them to get ID. 
They're ones thems to Goes oe ane pizert and. 


_ into a house or some sort of home. From 


there they work with addictions, they work 
with harm reduction, they work with jobs 
and ID and things like that. The prerequisite 
isn’t that you have to dry yourself out on the 
street. You just have to be willing to go to 
your own apartment. They find you a bed 
and furniture and other supports. Then there 
are people who stop by a couple of times a 
week, and they start working with you 
towards your goals. 

ESN: One of the discussions that we 
have at ESN from time to time is that a lot of 
the things that people are getting ticketed for 
on the street are things that people normally 
do in their home. Using the toilet. Sleeping. 
Drinking. Hanging out. Whatever. 


CMW: Yeah. And if you don’t have a 
home... 
ESN: If you don’t have a home and 


you're not welcome in most public places, 
where do you go? There’s seems to be an 
attitude out there that if we make it difficult 
for vulnerable people to stay, they will go 
away. 

CMW: No. They won’t go. It’s not a 
Boyle Street-McCauley problem. It’s an 
Edmonton problem. It’s a social issue. It’s 
not something you can turn a blind eye to 
and think it’s just going to get better or dis- 
appear. That doesn’t happen. 

ESN: Do you see a way out of the 
maze that we’re in? 

CMW: In terms of the cyclical nature 
of ticket/jail/street/no help/back in? 

ESN: Yes. Is there something practi- 
cal that could be done that isn’t being done? 

CMW: You know, honestly, I think a 
lot of it is being done. There is some excel- 
lent work being done by a lot of agencies. 
The police are catching up. We’re getting bet- 
ter at what we’re doing. You look at the CAT 
team: I guess I’m tooting my own horn here, 
but we’ve combined social agencies with 
police. It’s the partnerships that are giving us 
the ability to take somebody who is at a low 
point and give them assistance, give them 
help. Or at least give them the option of help. 
I think that’s the big thing. 

Support systems like that need to contin- 
ue and need to grow. We can’t just look at 
corralling an issue to a small area and then 
not worrying about it any more, because that 
doesn’t work. We don’t want a city with a 
dead core, which could happen, if it were to 
go unaddressed. But I think that there’s defi- 
nitely being attention brought to it—the 
plans to end homelessness, funding, and the 
support we've received for just our CAT 
team—has been huge, from the top down. 

Photo and story Allan Sheppard, 
Edmonton 
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Remembering and dealing with our dysfunctional family legacy 





Because part of our personality constel- 
lates around the hurts, anger and helpless- 
ness of childhood it is very interesting how 
differently it manifest in the actions of each 
sibling. Our childhood scripts contain a 
combination of repressed feelings as well as 
negative feelings about ourselves; we were 
able to develop behavioral patterns connect- 
ed to our mode of defense and survival skills. 

sive environment was to turn our frus- 
trations and anger inward or towards each 
other. The manner that we witnessed our 
father dealing with insignificant incidents 
was through the force of his voice and hand. 
Every time he chose to beat me, he fabricat- 
ed a reason that did not have to be true. At 
the end I had the marks as remainder and 
the confusion as to why it was my fault. After 
a while these did not seem like injustices any 
more but something that I had to endure and 
something I felt I deserved. 

Through the years I put in a compart- 
ment of my memory the things he said that 
hurt so badly, the things he did that also 
hurt so much. The physical bruises have dis- 
appeared but what lived within me was the 
toxic feeling and incredible fear that followed 
me through my adulthood. With his actions, 
he demonstrated lack of respect for me; he 
had no emotional feelings for me; he made 


me feel so unworthy, so flawed and so 
invalid. These had a very serious effect in the 
way I felt about myself. It has taken years to 
regain my self esteem but the triggers about 
the traumatic events remain and unfortu- 
nately, I am able to see them unfolding in 
every one of my family members in different 
ways. 

With five children in the family, my dad 
had a big pool of victims and also witnesses 
of traumatic events. Every one has experi- 
enced something traumatic in his or her 
childhood that will hunt for the rest of his or 
her life. 

I have learned that the memories that 
we hold are unique and disputed by our sib- 
lings -some of them even try to change my 
memories by telling me how they remember 
certain events. I said to them that if they 
wanted to gloss what our parents did, they 
have the right to do that but do not expect 
me to make those memories, mine. It is very 
sad because they will never be able to live in 
the truth and try to find out their true identi- 
ty. They will always see themselves through 
the eyes and opinions of our parents. 

My parents have been dead for many 
years but the facts continue to be disputed 
through my siblings - the eldest sibling is the 
one that tries to protect all the family secrets 
even when we were abandoned by my moth- 
er. One of my sibling disputed the fact that it 
was abandonment. She just left and we never 
saw her again for years. I do not know what 
other words I can use to describe that act 
except “abandonment”. Because they have 
chosen to live in the darkness, they resent 
the light of the truth. 

One of the most toxic practice that my 
father used that I have clearly see my oldest 
sibling using is to "hook" victims, distort 
what the person says and then twist and 
twirl what went on so her status remains as 
a protector and the victim becomes a vindic- 
tive victimizer. And even when you want to 
clarify, the only thing you get is nasty, loud 
remarks to intimidate you. It used to intimi- 
date me with my father and it was crazy- 
making but with my sibling it just makes me 
so angry. I just want to be away from her. 
Because these things are never resolved I feel 


I can not trust her and have a truthful rela- 
tionship with her. 

People who refuse to be mollified, who 
continue to find offense and seek martyrdom 
no matter what is done to assuage them, are 
simply attempting to engage playmates in a 
manipulative game. This is especially true in 
the case of extenuating circumstances such 
as problems with addiction, illness, or per- 
sonality disorders. This is unlikely to be a 
conscious decision on the part of the person 
in question. This kind of behavior is usually 
motivated by an underlying desire to avoid 
confronting real issues. If the person is able 
to keep false issues stirred up, real issues 
can remain masked. 

I feel that my oldest siblings still go by 
the family code about not disclosing secrets 
of the family, and I understand that by me 
disclosing the facts, | am having an impact of 
them. My sister is demonstrating her anger 
towards me, because she wants to bury what 
I am committed to expose. 

I have made up my mind to keep going 
in my quest for healing and am going to dis- 
close the ugly and horrendous parts of our 
family’s secrets. I wish the others could 
understand that my past is formed by my 
unique memories. I remember them. Every 
one of them is holding the kind of memories 
that become his or her reality. We all have 
our own reality and mine should be respect- 
ed also 

Everyone in our family has the right to . 
choose how to deal with the anger and hate 
that resides in them but when you choose to 
gloss incidents that actually are toxic, they 
live with the pink elephant. The pink ele- 
phant does not represent a threat for 
changes in their way to walk out from 
shame, guilt, addictions and to change from 
having so much hate and projecting things 
on me and/or blaming me for feeling hurt. 

Disclosing is respecting me, and I have 
peace in my heart. This is what I have to do 
in order to live a healthy family life. It will 
take years but I will do it even if I have to do 
it by myself. This is when my strength 
becomes a challenge. 

By Maria B. 


Determination to succeed makes a difference 


Born in Saskatchewan, Bi Spak had the. 
courage to succeed. This young man had to 
overcome many difficulties. In 1968, Bill 
Spak started to lose his vision. With determi- 
nation, he learned how to cope. 

He started his efforts with working for 
CNIB in gift shops. He was then offered a 
course in computer programming for the gov- 
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ernment that offered Bill a job as long as he 
was willing to relocate. He took this course in 
Winnipeg. 

With his loving, caring wife, Sandy, and 
two children he moved to Edmonton Alberta 
where he was given a job working for the 
Alberta government as a computer program- 
mer, then the Spaks were blessed with the 
birth of their third child. They purchased a 
home where they resided for many years. 

The onset of total loss of vision did not 
stop Bill from pursuing his goal. 

It took years, but Bill was diagnosed with 
multiple sclerosis (MS). The final diagnosis 
was determined in the early eighties. Bill 
managed in a wheel chair at work. He 
remained with the government until the pro- 
gression of MS overtook his life. His courage 
to succeed is indeed a positive factor. 

Bill passed away two years ago in March. His 
loving wife and children were at his side. 

In 1964, Percy Wickman, a well known 
Edmontonian, was injured in an industrial 
accident. Percy, however, did not let this fact 
stop him from pursuing his goals. 

In 1972, Percy, with assistance from oth- 
ers, got a federal grant to start an employ- 
ment centre for disabled people. He founded 
the agency, which employed 


people who had many different disabilities. 
The people employed there produced many 
different products. Two people made and sold 
furniture such as desks, dressers, wicker 
chairs, night tables and lamps. One gentle- 
man worked on electronics such as radios, 
blenders and other small electrical appli- 
ances. Other clients produced craft items 
such as stuffed animals, fancy hangers, doll 
furniture made from tin cans, knitted and 
crocheted items. The agency had mall sales 
in which these products were sold. The 
agency, however, closed in 1976, due to lack 
of funding. 

This did not stop Percy. In 1977, Percy 
Wickman ran for city council and won. He 
was a city councilor from1977 until 1986. 
Percy always remembered and fought for the 
disabled. 

I was lucky enough to know Percy. He 
was a down-to-earth, kind, generous man 
who showed compassion and caring. He was 
always receptive to issues which concerned 
the average Edmontonian. If he was contact- 
ed regarding an issue, he responded prompt- 
ly. 

Percy was deeply concerned with the 
plight of the disabled. In 1989, Percy 
Wickman ran for MLA for the Alberta 


30,000 People? Let’s not bother! 


Recently The Calgary Herald (and I pre- 
sume The Edmonton Journal) carried an edi- 
torial by Lorne Gunter with the heading 
“Redford gives us a taste of Liberal govern- 
ment”. In the piece, Gunter gave his pre- 
dictable analysis of Premier Redford’s policy 
directions including the restoration of cuts to 
the education budget and the supposed to 
and fro-ing on the Heartland transmission 
project. He suggested that the Premier was 
guilty of flip-flopping on other policy areas, 
and was critical of “her free spending ways 
and her faith in the public sector...”. 

During the piece, Gunter also addressed 
the issue of Redford’s suggestion to examine 
the adequacy of our province’s minimum 
wage which, at between $9.05 and $9.40 per 
hour depending on sector, alcohol and the 
hem line of the kilt, is the lowest in the 
country. However, he argued that this was 
essentially a non-issue, because only 30,000 
of our fellow citizens work for this atrocious- 
ly low wage. This figure represents approxi- 
mately 1.6% of Alberta’s workforce. A mere 
drop in the bucket. To bolster his argument, 
Gunter then trotted out the old ideological 
fall back that the “large chunk of these are 
young people in their first job”. The sub-text 
is that they need to learn the value of hard 
work, before they earn more. Also, they are 
all working for discretionary spending 
money. Therefore, the bottom line is that 
given the small percentage and the (sup- 
posed) age of this group of workers, it doesn’t 
matter what we actually pay them! As an 
English Colonel apparently said during WW1 
“what’s a few men?” 

But it is a problem. People on that wage 
cannot afford to participate in society. Their 
life choices are limited by the constant toil of 
economic insecurity. They are cast to the 
margins so that their bosses can achieve 
greater profits. And a low minimum wage 
serves as a drag on the overall wages of 
lower-paid workers. As it stands, over 
234,000 Albertans already earn less than 
$12 an hour. So, yes, it certainly is a prob- 
lem. However, due to the business lobby, 
governments at all levels are afraid to stand 


Determination 
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Government. He was elected and was MLA 
from 1989 until 2001, when he retired. It 
was and still is an honour to have known 
Percy. He was always a kind, considerate 
person and I’m proud to have known him. 

On July 3, 2004, Percy Wickman passed 
away. I know I'll never forget what he did to 
assist the disabled. Thank you, Percy. 

Doris Goetz attended school with me. We 
attended the school for the blind in Brantford 
Ontario. Doris started losing her vision quite 
young. She started in Brantford at the age of 
ten and made it to Grade Four in public 
school. 

Doris exhibited high potential. She grad- 
uated from high school in 1960, after which 
she went to Toronto. She registered in a 
course for rehabilitation teachers. 

After successfully completing the rehab 
course she applied to CNIB in Edmonton. In 
1962, Doris started teaching. Her job 
entailed teaching blind and newly blinded 
clients to learn Braille, to cook, to clean their 
apartments or homes, and how to use stoves 
by marking them with dots to make it easier 
for blind clients to use them successfully. 
She also marked the settings on washers and 
dryers with small dots enabling clients to 
successfully use them. 

Doris also taught craft such as knitting, 
crocheting and so on. When computers were 
introduced, Doris taught Word Perfect to 


up for the rights of these workers, and pro- 
mote a minimum wage that is actually a “liv- 
ing wage”. 

Sadly, the issue of low paid workers has 
been a constant theme in the history of pub- 
lic policy development in both Alberta and 
Canada. Forty years ago, in 1971, the 
Senate of Canada released their report 
Poverty in Canada. This ground breaking 
document provided our country with a wake- 
up call, and highlighted the various cases 
and experiences of poverty in Canada. 
Furthermore, (and more importantly) the 
report made a number of suggestions as to 
how poverty could be addressed and reduced 
by a “comprehensive anti-poverty program”. 
But, the despite good intentions of the 
Special Senate Committee, the political will 
was not there to truly implement the recom- 
mendations in a comprehensive manner. 

Reading the report today, not much has 
changed. For example, when discussing the 
working poor, the Report suggested that: 

Among the poor, the working poor have 
the unhappy distinction of being less readily 
recognizable than others in their income 
group. Sharing most of the “middle-class” 
aspirations of the rest of the nation, they 
are, in effect, the most invisible of all? 

And this invisibility continues today. The 
broader public has stereotypes of low-wage 
workers, and these workers themselves often 
subscribe to the lie that we are all middle 
class. Not a good combination for either poli- 
cy or political organization. 

At root, I guess, I don’t really have much 
faith in right-wing governments to introduce 
meaningful social change. I have read too 
much history for that. But Premier Redford’s 
suggestion to look at the minimum wage is a 
promising development. Ideally, this will 
result in a minimum wage that is actually a 
living wage...and we can go from there! Our 
low paid workers deserve at least this basic 
policy foundation. 


Timothy Wild, Calgary 


clients who were interested in learning to use 
a computer. This program was used until 
windows and Microsoft Word was installed. 

Doris was employed at CNIB for 38 years. 
With her assistance clients learned inde- 
pendence. She retired in1998. 

Doris was always patient and she really 
cared about the individual client. I’m proud 
to say I knew Doris very well. Thank you 
Doris. 

Lyn Shaub, a vivacious young lady, start- 
ed losing her vision at a young age. She was 
able to attend public school. Lynn graduated 
from high school, then was employed by 
CNIB. She worked in the gift shops for a few 
years. Lyn married in the early 70s and 
raised lovely twins. While the children grew 
she stayed home. When the children were 
grown, she attended post-secondary courses 
as she wanted to teach. She took courses in 
teaching English to immigrants and she also 
took courses in social work. When Lyn com- 
pleted these courses, she was employed by 
CNIB as a case worker in 1984. She assisted 
clients with any personal problems they had. 
Lyn also helped newly blinded clients in 
receiving products from CNIB to enable them 
achieve more independence. 

Lyn often made home visits to see how 
her clients were doing. She also filled out 
forms if clients needed assistance in filling 
them out. 
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WORLD WIDE OIL SANDS 


For years Canadians have been witness to the NDP’s 
negative attitudes towards Alberta’s oil sands, from their 
leader flying over Fort McMurray and calling for a shutdown 
in Election 2008, to today’s many comments from the NDP 
caucus, Two NDP Members of Parliament even went to 
Washington to lobby against the Keystone XL pipeline that 
would bring oil sands oil to the US market. Now the project is 
on hold, at least until after the next American presidential 
election. 

It shouldn't surprise anyone that Canada is not the only 
source of oil sands. During a recent conference of Arctic 
countries that | attended in Russia, | saw geological deposit 
maps indicating vast reserves. Other countries around the 
world will be developing their oil sands regions, undoubtedly 
utilizing the advanced technology and methodology of Cana- 
dian producers who have set the highest environmental 
standards for extraction. Last year a devastating deep-sea 
drilling accident in the Gulf of Mexico saw vast spillage con- 
tinuing for three months. A pipeline spill in Canada can be 
monitored and contained within hours. An oil sands bitumen 
spill at the wellhead can be shut off in seconds. It is proc- 
essed under totally controlled pressure — it is not under pres- 
sure naturally. In short, oil sands oil is amongst the safest oil 
on the planet. 

Yet the Official Opposition continues to work against Al- 
berta and Canada, supporting international environmental 
extremists and by doing so in effect gives direct support to 
the brutal and regressive regimes that will supply the world 
with their oil if safe, clean, ethical oil from Canada is not 
available. 

Why would anyone who cares about fairness, human rights 
and the Alberta economy agree with the NDP? 


What do you think? 
Please join us for our Christmas Open House at 


Eastwood Community Hall 11803-86 Street 
Saturday, Dec. 17th 1-5pm 





780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 


In1994, Lyn left CNIB to work for 
Changing Together, an agency assisting 
immigrants, where she taught English as a 
second language. Lyn really enjoyed this 
career. She took an interest in assisting the 
new Canadians and learning about different 
countries. She always exhibited a keen desire 
to learn. 

In 1997, Lyn returned to CNIB to resume 
her role as case worker. 

Early in 2002, she was diagnosed with 
cancer. She endured surgeries, but the can- 
cer couldn’t be cured. On December 6, 2005, 
Lyn passed away. Clients will miss her as 
she showed so much patience and compas- 
sion. Lyn had pursued her true calling. We 
miss you Lyn. Thank you for being there for 
us. 

By Marie Joki 
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Prohibition and smoking 

A ban, prohibition -will it be tried again 
80 or 90 years later. Somewhere around the 
1920’s government brought in a ban on 
liquor sales. Many bars were shut down, if 
not all. A movement was started somewhere 
in the 1800’s by a strong lobby group of 
women opposed to alcohol that eventually 
brought in prohibition of alcohol. Women’s 
lobby groups wanted to have all saloons shut 
down everywhere, in an attempt to rid the 
country of alcohol. They were tired of seeing 
the effects of alcohol on families and society. 
Prohibition was brought in and lasted some 
30 years. 

It seems like Alberta is leading the charge 
to make tobacco an illegal product. I read in 
the Metro recently that some provincial gov- 
ernments, including Alberta, want to sue the 
big tobacco giants which may lead to another 
prohibition. The Alberta government is claim- 
ing over a billion that it wants to recover on 
health care costs related to smoking related 
illnesses. Eventually, with all these law suits 
against them, tobacco companies could force 





Phil sells Edmonton Street News outside of 
the Planet Organic store in Old Strathcona. 
He’s been selling for a year. 

A lady stops, delivering-some baking from 
the store, apologizing that is not apple, but 
raspberry. The store is busy on this Saturday. 
Phil sits on his walker beside the sliding 
doors, greeting everyone politely as Sir or 
Ma’am. Many respond, some knowing him by 
name. The autumn wind is blowing, and as we 
talk it starts to bite through our clothes, but 
cold is not new to Phil, and neither are long 
hours. 

Phil was born in Calgary in 1946 and went 
to school in Lashburn, Saskatchewan, a small 
town on the Yellowhead Highway. For most of 
his life Phil was a trucker, driving long haul 
loads to northern Alberta, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. High Level —- 10 hours 
one way. Whitehorse — 28 hours or 32 hours 






them to shut down. Governments would be 
forced to ban all tobacco products. This 
could lead to organized crime to fill the 
desire for tobacco. 

Prohibition is a ban, which means you 
are banned form purchasing that product. If 
any government, provincial or federal, 
brought in a ban or prohibition on tobacco, 
cigarettes, etc. surely that would open to 
door for organized crime to fill the need out 
there no matter how small. You can be sure 
there is already a black market for tobacco. 
Just think about the tax revenue as to 
provincial governments if they made tobacco 
an illegal substance. We’re talking 100’s of 
millions of dollars in lost revenue. Prohibition 
didn’t work in the past and it won’t work 
now. 


Rob’s holiday thoughts 


Merry Christmas to all. Have a very 
merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Remember to have a fun/safe holydays. Best 
wishes from Robert and Lorna. 

PS. Stay warm and be safe. Thanks a lot 
for your support of the street paper move- 
ment and the hard working vendor who faces 
call kinds of challenges each day. 

The true meaning of Christmas is to 
spare and spend this special day with family 
and friends, to give rather than to receive, 
not to go and buy out the store, to put your 
differences aside, tog et along rather than 
fight and argue. Remember Christmas isn’t 
about how much you spend on presents, but 
is more about caring and sharing. Remember 
to care for those who are less fortunate. 


Homeless in Calgary 

Did you know according to recent stats 
Calgary is supposed to be the richest city in 
the country, yet according to some other 


straight through, depending on the route. Of 
course laws now prohibit driving straight 
through. Yellowknife — a long time depending 
on where you're going and if you’re using the 
ice roads in the winter. These ice highways are 
famous, both for the ingenuity of those who 
create them and for the inherent danger. Phil 
spent five hours alone one time, stuck on the 
ice, lucky that his rig kept running in the 
frigid temperatures and that someone came 
along to pull him out. In between trucking 
jobs he worked on the drilling rigs, and for a 
time he combined the two jobs, delivering food 
to the camps in the bushes of northern 
Alberta. One time he lost his brakes on a three 
ton truck on the way back from the camps in 
the winter, and crawled home on icy roads. 
After the trucking and the rigs Phil worked for 
a local Dodge dealership, again driving. At 
times he made the return trip to Vancouver 
without stopping. 

That all ended for Phil about a year ago 
when he was laid off. MS was starting to take 
its toll, and arthritis attacked his joints on the 
long drives. Now he uses a walker, and sells 
ESN to augment his small pension. 

It hasn’t been an easy year for Phil. He 
turned 65, an age at which many people 
would be retiring. His father, a finishing car- 
penter by trade, passed away at age 91 and 
Phil’s wife passed away from a heart attack, 
but he isn’t giving up. Long haul men learn to 
endure loneliness and long hours. Phil didn’t 
quit driving truck until his body forced him, 
so now he drives a walker, selling papers every 
day that he can. They say that life’s a 
marathon. For Phil, life is a long haul, and 
he’s still going. 

Story and photo Eric Rice 





recent stats, we hare more homeless persons 
that even Vancouver? Calgary really doesn’t 
provide the services needed to feed and 
clothe its poor population and the churches 
really don’t do much of anything. There is 
one in the downtown that provides AA class- 
es and another near downtown that may pro- 
vide a Sunday meal, but there’s not much 
else except a place to find clothing. 

Calgarians don’t seem to care about the 
poor or homeless population. They, the ones 
who are making good money and living com- 
fortably, would rather see the homeless 
cleaned off the street and shelters removed 
from the downtown core. At least a good por- 
tion of Calgary’s well off would not even deal 
with any one of the social needs facing this 
city, like the lack of affordable housing. 


Occupy - what? Where? Who? 

I was really on board at first with this 
Occupy movement especially with the big 
rally I saw on TV some months ago on Wall 
Street in New York City. I was quite moved. 
Now I’m kind of still in support. I think the 
movement is a good idea because it preaches 
fairness and justice for all. Maybe if it had 
one main leader it might be a bit more 
appealing to a lot more people. It’s kind of 
lost its lustre. 


By Robert Champion 





During the last 10 months, since my new 
iMac computer crashed, I’ve been using my 
old computer while writing my stories for 
Edmonton Street News. The inconvenience of 
not having a proper outlet hooked up for e- 
mailing my stories and photos in this primi- 
tive computer of mine forced me to pop out 
the floppy disk from this computer and rush 
it to the offices of the Edmonton Senior news- 
paper each month, then relying on the kind 
hearted staff to selflessly e-mail my stories 
and photo’s to the Edmonton Street News. 

This friendly joint effort on behalf of those 
kind hearted souls has made a difference in 
getting my stories and photos published in 
this paper that I’m a contributor of since my 
December of 2010. I’d like to thank 
Edmonton Senior Newspaper editor Colin 
Smith and assistant editor Jeannie Chua for 
e-mailing my stories and photos to the 
Edmonton Street News. Their assistance in 
getting those works to publication on time is 
greatly appreciated; also an extended thank 
you to Edmonton Senior Newspaper publish- 
er Lorne Silverstein and his lovely wife, Rita, 
for tolerating my coming and going while 
running stories and photos to their down- 
town office. Finally a thank you to Edmonton 
Senior’s phone receptionist and office web- 
site co-ordinator, Tracy Barrett, who was pro- 
fessional at the every turn in connecting me 
to the production staff each month through- 
out the year 2011. 

Prior to becoming a regular of the 
Edmonton Street News I also wrote for the 
Edmonton Senior Newspaper on relevant 
social issues concerning seniors from 
January 2004 to September 2010 and 
throughout that time maintained a happy, 
long-term friendships with the editors and 
staff of that paper. 

Prior to writing for the Edmonton Senior 
my writing roots go much further back. There 
was a time that I was even writing for the 
same paper as the current editor of the 
Edmonton Street News, Linda Dumont. We 
both wrote for Our Voice and back then little 
did she know that her literary influence 
motivated me to keep on writing. I thank her 
sincerely for her great inspiration in my life. 

Finally in closing the year and starting a 
new one, I’d like to wish all of you a Merry 
Christmas (Peace on Earth) and a happy and 
prosperous 2012 New Year. 

John Zapantis 
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